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ae 5) SUN Vere 


went to see Monet’s “Cat 
claimed, “ B-pou-van-table!” 
art of Gerome and that of Monet 
pathy. The one is a beautiful 
work, and we may well 2 ; 
other is sedudeinias tei on of some as 
of nature, some effect of sunshine rting 
taay ean Sane ene? Or 
other words, there is always so 
and to wonder at. The ne or Ce 
hand, the other of the mind. 

Here is what Gerome said of one of Monet’s 
entitled “Vernon, par un temps du b 


sells very dear. Oh, it is too grotesque 
particularly nettled Gerome was that there 
have been “a band of them.” 

Thus it has always been with great advances in 
art, and thus it will ever be. Those who are 
tered with traditions of the past will be the 
to open their eyes to radical changes. 

Boston ines. dens. tury. well in ita pony: GO 
to Claude Monet’s work. When the writer first called 


gradually quite a little collection of 
his works has been gathered in this old Puritan 
city. 

New York afterwards followed, and large collections 
Of Monet’s works were formed both in that city and 

Chicago and Philadelphia. In many instances, 
rsons value their Monets to such an extent that 
are unwilling to have them leave their walls, 
fearing it will be impossible to replace the canvases 
in case of loss. If we could draw freely from all the 
fine collections in this country, the exhibition of 
Monet’s power and the range of his subjects would 
prove a surprise to his most ardent admirers. There 
is one collection in New York which boasts fifty ex- 
amples, another of twenty-five, and one in Chicago 
which also boasts twenty-five, and so on. 

The first exhibition in the United States entirely 
devoted to Monet’s works was given by the St. Bo- 
tolph Club in March, 1892, and at that time twenty- 
one of his pictures were owned in Boston. 

In 1886 the American Art Association in New York 
held the first exhibition of impressionistic pictures, 
under the management of Durand-Ruel, and there 
were forty-one Monets included alongside of others 
of the same school. Of course, earlier exhibitions 
had been held in Paris long before this. 

It is now some thirty-five years since the little 
group of art students which gathered at the Cafe 
Guerbois were puzzling their minds over the effects 
of plein-air, the separation of tone and the effects 


of sunlight. Between that time and ait 
of their studies have effected a revolution. 


no longer points the finger of derision at their efforts, 
nor piles centimes upon their frames in token of horror 
and disdain. Even the critics are falling into the lines 
of admirers, where before no words could be found 
pyrotechnical enough to express their displeasure. ~ 

It may seem strange to those who have not fol 
lowed closely the most recent movements in art at 
the close of the late century to know that one of the 
most brilliant and enduring of the masters of the great 
school of 1830 was one of the first to encourage the 
impressionistic revolt. It was Daubigny who, while 
painting some pictures of the Thames in London, 
in 1870, pointed out the quality of Monet’s work, 
and offered to take his canvases from Durand-Ruel 
in exchange for sales of his own work to the dealer. 
It is well known that Alfred Stevens had six years 
previously called Durand-Ruel’s attention to the new 
movement in art, and descanted upon some of its 
merits; but Durand-Ruel’s active interest in the ‘‘Im- 
pressionists” may be said to date from this meeting 
in London. 

But we are anticipating somewhat, and, it is 
well that this sketch, brief though it be, should 
begin with some account of Monet’s life. A little 
searching will throw much light upon facts which can 
here be but imperfectly alluded to: his birth, Nov. 
14, 1840; his father’s opposition to an art career; 
Monet’s early success as a caricaturist; the influence 
of Boudin; the journey to Paris with one thousand 
francs in his pocket to begin an art career; the four 
years in Paris; the meeting with Pissarro, who was 


to army 
s and return 
» saaegr cE nee; anda we ie iets into the artistic 
world. r ive beet thoroughly dis- 
cuss SUEY be dwelt upon here. 
lave now followed Monet, however, to a point 
-new life was to be born, new energies to be 
ed, of far-reaching effect to the whole domain 
t; for, fight against it as one may, the conclusion 
Siaieth be gohed ‘thatno men has exerted 
r influence upon the modern art of 
g than the subject of our sketch. If we make 
study of the landscapes painted by those 
» do not acknowledge his influence, we shall find 
that previous to the advent of the impressionistic 
school their canvases were painted in a lower key, 
_ their color more timid, their shadows browner, and 
their skies less luminous. 

When Monet returned to France, he made peace 
with his family, and entered Gleyze’s studio. Here 
he met Sisley and Renoir. The teachings of classi- 
cal art were, however, irksome to the free spirits of 
these men; and after a brief sojourn they rebelled, 
and entered upon the new art movement which has 
enrolled their names among the immortals. Pissarro 
was by right of age the Dean of the Impressionists, 
but it is to Monet we owe the most diligent researches 
after truth and the widest range of discoveries. Few 
painters have accomplished so much, although all the 
great artists, as arule, have been great producers. 
Let us examine for a moment some of the work that 
Monet has already given to the world, from the quiet 
and lovely canvases of Vétheuil and Varangeville to 


the more ambitious efforts 
Thames. A study of the works in this 
show that previous to 1880 Monet’s canvases were 
often low in tone and more like the work of his prede- 
cessors. In fact, some of the pictures painted ten years 
previously contain but slight suggestion of the radi- 
cal departure from the Romanticists who preceded 
him. 

Monet’s canvases of this early period, however, 
show the struggle for the attempt to separate colors 


and tones. We find paint used in patches of color 


instead of being blended upon the palette, producing a 
more brilliant and permanent result. 

No other landscape artist has ever attempted ah 
a wide range of subjects. This has resulted in what 
is known as the “Series” pictures, as, for example, 
the “Haystack Series,” the ‘Cathedral Series,” 
the ‘Thames Series,” and so on. This came about 
naturally and from no purpose of the artist. It was 
a development of the desire to transcribe the peculiar 
beauties of the same subject under different condi- 
tions. Much of the artist’s life has been spent upon 
the Seine, at Vetheuil, and particularly at Giverny, 
which has been his home for many years. Giverny 
is a typical French hamlet of a few straggling farm- 
houses united upon a narrow street, bounded by old 
gray walls. It stands back from the river, and is 
most easily reached from Vernon, a station upon the 
railway threading the valley. 

It was thither that the writer repaired one charm- 
ing day in the summer of 1900. Monet had sent a 
carriage to Vernon; and the short ride to Giverny, 
across the Seine and through the highly colored land- 


iful country, revealed many 
oo es from the master’s hand. 

Ergo wntmcaney retreat in this little 
village. The house looks out upon a superb garden 
which is the joy of the artist. Here he lovingly tends 
his flowers, and watches the changes from season to 
season. A large studio in the grounds, as well as one 
in the house, contains a wonderful collection of im- 
pressions from different countries which Monet has 


a . visited. These pictures are such as the artist loves 
_ from some peculiar association or for their particular 


effects; and, if they are ever offered to the world, they 
will be greatly sought for by amateurs and dealers. 

Giverny is often crowded by the admirers of Monet 
and his work, just as in previous decades the little 
school at Fontainebleau was invaded by visitors from 
different parts of the world, drawn thither by the ear- 
nest efforts of the Barbizon painters. 

Monet does not much relish this hero-worship, and 
keeps himself secluded as much as possible, reserving 
his strength for his great life-work. He is probably 
one of the most ardent students of nature in his gen- 
eration, and no one else seems to have known how 
at the same time to see so much and yet to restrain 
his hand in recording it simply and truly. Were 
there ever such ravishing landscapes turned off from 
any brush? “How can he do it,’’ is on the lips and 
in the minds of all who resort to Giverny to learn 
the secret. But imitation has never yet produced a 
great master. The effects of nature must first be 
seen and understood, and then transcribed as seen by 
the individual eye; and it is hardly possible for any 
two persons to see exactly alike. A study of tech- 


nique alone and its mystery will 
One must know how to see as well as how to record. 

In appearance, Monet strikes one as an Englishman, 
and a full beard sprinkled with gray and a sturdy 
physique add to the illusion. The writer was much 
impressed with the tout ensemble of the artist as he 
stood at the gate and extended the welcome to his 
house. The ordinary gentleman’s dress was some- 
what modified by little distinctive differences. The 
shirt was ruffled at the collar and breast and cuffs, 


and the trousers were fitted close to the leg from the _ 


knee to the ankle, and buttoned to prevent, perhaps, 
the flapping about of the cloth. As we sat at lunch, 
surrounded by Mrs. Monet and the children, in a 
beautiful room overlooking the garden and richly 
decorated with Japanese prints, the writer could 
hardly restrain a mental comparison of affluence and 
even touches of luxury which were everywhere evi- 
dent with the many years of struggle against poverty 
and ridicule. This, to be sure, is too often the hard 
lot of talent and genius; and it seldom happens that 
a really great innovator lives to enjoy the fruits of 
his work and the approbation of mankind. 

But we must take a hasty view of some of Monet’s 
subjects. We shall find them all interesting, though 
some of his “Series” pictures may appeal to us more 
than others. One of the most charming of these is 
that known as ‘Les Glacons,”’ pictures of ice floating 
down the Seine. They were painted in 1880. One 
of the most distinguished of this series is in one of the 
large collections in New York. It is about five feet 
in length, and full of the atmosphere and perspective 
of the subject. The banks of the river fade into the 


Al surface of ‘the water, fields of float~ 
ing ice pass ever on into the distance. The “Creuze 
Series” was painted in the mountains of the Creuze in 
France. With perhaps a single exception, none of 
this series are now owned in the land of Monet’s birth. 
The writer had the satisfaction of seeing fourteen of 
them hanging together in Paris in the Exhibition of 
1889. 

The ‘Haystack Series” is noted for the delicacy 
“4 and wonderful beauty of coloring of the stacks under 
different lights and seasons. Recently the writer 
saw one in Westchester County, New York, which 
was painted in winter, with a hoar frost effect co 
all nature. The picture was a marvel of delicate and 
refined beauty. This series might also be called 
symphonies in rose and purple. They were painted 
about 1891, and there are perhaps twenty of them 
in existence. Then follow the ‘Poplar Series,” 
the “Matinee Series”; the “Cathedral Series,” which 
created a stir in the artistic world as great per- 
haps as Rodin’s Balzac, which came later. In a let- 
ter to a friend, Monet relates that he produced the 
“Rouen pictures in great discomfort, looking out of 
a shop window opposite the cathedral, so there is 
nothing interesting to tell you except the immense 
difficulty of the task, which took me three years to 
accomplish.” There may be thirty-five of the 
“Cathedral Series” in existence, as Monet after- 
wards added to the original number of twenty-five. 

Space will not allow us to dwell on the “ Falaises,” 
the “Belle Isle,” or the “Dieppe” Series, all beautiful 
in their way and showing nature in every sort of light 
and form. The Tulip Gardens of Holland are rare 


and delightful canvases, as are the pictures painted 
in Norway, with their cold and brilliant colorings of 
ice and snow. Latterly, Monet has produced the 
“Thames Series,” which may be divided into three 
groups,—that of the Houses of Parliament, Charing 
Cross Bridge, an iron railroad bridge over which 
smoky locomotives are passing, and the Waterloo 
Highway Bridge of stone arches, all dimly visible in 
the fogs or vapors which envelop the river. 

A candid study of all these great productions, some 
of them representing the most difficult problems in 
landscape art, and many of them hardly attempted 
before, will convince the worshipper of nature that one 
of the great pioneers in landscape work in the present 
age is still earnestly striving to master the problems 
of his art and as diligently as at the threshold of his 
career. Monet’s fame is indeed established on the 
broad foundation of an international reputation. His 
works are admired by artists in every land, and ama- 
teurs deny themselves to possess his works. Exhi- 
bitions of his pictures are held, now in Berlin, now 
in London, now in Paris, and now in New York, as 
circumstances may dictate; but, in seeming indifference 
to it all, the artist, who neither sends his pictures to 
Salon nor to Exhibition, and apparently takes but 
passing notice of his fame, still occupies himself with 
his garden, his family, and his art. 

Desmond FirzGEra.p. 
MARCH 4, 1905. 


PAINTINGS. 


1—SERIE DU BASSIN AUX NYMPHEAS. 


1899. 
Lent by Mrs. John Jay Borland. 


2.—FRUITS. 1880. 
Lent by Messrs: Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


3.—MAISON DE PECHEUR SUR LA FALAISE 
VARANGEVILLE. 1882. 
Lent by Miss‘Annette P. Rogers. 


4.—_COUCHER DE SOLEIL, ETRETAT. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 
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5.—_THE HARBOR AT HAVRE. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 


6.—LA NEIGE A ARGENTEUIL. 
Lent by Miss Annette P. Rogers. 


7—PRES VETHEUIL. 1878. 
Lent by Mrs. David P. Kimball. 


8.—LA SEINE A ARGENTEUIL. 1875. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


9.—MEULES. Fin de V’Eté. 1891. 
Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


10.—BORD DE L’EAU A VERNON. 1883. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 


it 
11.—FALAISE PRES POURVILLE. 1882. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


12.—LA FALAISE DES DALLES. 1880. 
Lent by Denman W. Ross, Esq. 


13.—LUZERNE ET COQUELICOTS. 1887. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


14.—_THE HILLS OF VETHEUIL. 1880. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


15.—BORD DE L’EPTE, GIVERNY. 1886. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


16.—FALAISE DES PETITES DALLES. 1881. 
Lent by Mrs. Arthur W. Blake. 
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17.—ROCHE GUIBEL, SOLEIL, BELLE-ISLE. 
1886. 
Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


18—BORDIGHERA. 1884. 
Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


19.—A STREET IN BORDIGHERA. 1884. 
Lent by Stanley McCormick, Esq. 


20.—L’AIGUILLE, ETRETAT. 1889. 
Lent by William Church Osborn, Esq. 


21—LA SEINE A LAVACOUR. 1880. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


22,—CHURCH OF VARANGEVILLE. 1882. 
Lent by David T. Watson, Esq. 
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23.—RAVIN DE LA PETITE CREUSE. 1889. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


24—VUE PRISE A GRUINVAL. 1881. 
Mr. and Mrs. William V. Kellen. 


25.—SUNSET ON THE SEINE, WINTER. 1880. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


26.—VILLAGE DE LA ROCHE-BLOND. 1889. 
Lent by Laurence Minot, Esq. 


27.—ILES SUR LA SEINE A VERNON. 1890. 
Lent by Charles H. Tweed, Esq. 


28.—CREUZE SERIES. 1889. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 
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29—MADAME MONET AND CHILD IN THE 
GARDEN. 1875. 


Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


30.—LE VAL DE FALAISE, GIVERNY. 1885. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


—VUE DE VETHEUIL. 1877. 
Lent by Henry S. Howe, Esq. 


32.—BORDS DE LA SEINE A VERNON. 1884. 
Lent by Henry Sayles, Esq. 


33.—COTEAUX DE VETHEUIL. 1880. 
Lent‘by Theodore M. Davis, Esq. 


34.—_MARINE. 
Lent by Denman W. Ross, Esq. 
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35.-CHEMIN DE LA CAVEE, POURVILLE. 
1882. 
Lent by Mr. Justice Loring. 


36.—CHEMIN DANS LES BLES, POURVILLE. 
1887. 
Lent by E. Pierson Beebe, Esq. 


37.—THE MISTRAL, ANTIBES. 1888. 
Lent by Arthur T. Cabot, Esq. 


388.—VALLEE DE LA MERVIA. 1884. 
Lent by Theodore M. Davis, Esq. 


39.—MEULE. 1891. 
Lent by Horatio A. Lamb, Esq. 


40.—LAND AND SEA. 1882. 
Lent by Arthur A. Carey, Esq. 


ee — 
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41—PORTRAIT DE LEON PELTIER. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


42.—SNOW SCENE. 1885. 
Lent by Arthur A. Carey, Esq. 


43.—HAYSTACK, GIVERNY. 1893. 
Lent by Mrs. Dwight Blaney. 


44—AU BORD DU FJORD, CHRISTIANIA. 
1895. 
Lent by John Parkinson, Esq. 


45.—GOLFE D’ANTIBES. 1888. 
Lent by James F.. Sutton, Esq. 


46.—BORD DE LA SEINE PRES VETHEUIL. 
1897. 
Lent by Charles H. Tweed, Esq. 


ee 
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47.—-LE PARLEMENT A LONDRES. Effet de 
Soleil. 1903. 
Lent by Arthur A. Crosby, Esq. 


48.—LA TAMISE A LONDRES, CHARING 
CROSS. 1899. 
Lent by James Viles, Esq. 


49.—LA TAMISE A LONDRES. Effet de Soleil. 
(Waterloo Bridge.) 1903. 
Lent by W. A. Putnam, Esq. 


50.—ILE SUR LA SEINE PRES GIVERNY. 
Lent by Charles H. Tweed, Esq. 


51.—RANGEE DE PEUPLIERS. Effet Blanc et 


Jaune. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 


52.—LA TAMISE, PONT DE WATERLOO. 1900. 
Lent by Stanley McCormick, Esq. 
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53.—UNE MATINEE SUR LA SEINE. 1897. 
Lent by Harcourt Amory, Esq. 


54.—POPLAR SERIES. 1891. 
Lent by Henry Sayles, Esq. 


55.—LA TAMISE A LONDRES. Waterloo Bridge. 
Effet de Brouillard. 1903. 


Lent by Miss Amy Lowell. 


56.—LA TAMISE A LONDRES, PRES CHARING 
CROSS. 1899. 


Lent by Stanley McCormick, Esq. 


57.—LE PARLEMENT. Effet de Brouillard. 1904. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


58.—SUR LA FALAISE PRES DIEPPE. 1897. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 
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59.—AUTUMN ON THE EPTE. 1886. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


60.—SEINE A PORTVILLERS. 1894. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


61.—OLD FORT AT ANTIBES, FRANCE. 1888. 
Lent by S. Dacre Bush, Esq. 


62.—FISHING BOATS AT ETRETAT. 1886. 
Lent by Desmond FitzGerald, Esq. 


63.—SERIE DES GLACONS, LA SEINE PRES 
BENNECOURT. 


Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


64.—MAUVAIS TEMPS, POURVILLE. 1896. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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65.—FALAISES, POURVILLE. 1896. 
Lent by Miss Elizabeth W. Perkins. 


66.—HAYSTACK AT SUNSET. 1891. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


67——LA MER. Etude & Pourville prés Dieppe. 
1882. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 


68.—SERIE DES PEUPLIERS. Temps Couvert, 
1891. 
Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


69.—LA ROUTE DE CHAILLY A FONTAINE- 
BLEAU. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


70.—MORNING FOG. 1888. 
R Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
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71—LES EAUX SEMBLANT COURIR. Effet de 
Soleil. 1889. 


Lent by Miss Abby A. Bradley. 


72.—RAVIN DE LA PETITE CREUSE. 1889. 
Lent by Mrs. David P. Kimball. 


73.—PEUPLIERS. 1891. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hammond. 


74.—RAVINE OF THE CREUSE. 1889. 
Lent by Denman W. Ross, Esq. 


75.—BELLE-ISLE. 1886. 
Lent by Mrs. John Jay Borland. 


76.—MADAME MONET IN THE GARDEN. 
1881. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 
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77.—VILLAGE DE LA ROCHE-BLOND, 
CREUSE. 1889. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


78.—ARGENTEUIL. 1868. 
Lent by Mrs. Potier Palmer. 


79.—LA SEINE A GIVERNY. 
Lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


80.—LA SEINE PRES PORTVILLERS. 1894. 
Lent by Laurence Minot, Esq. 


81.—LE POSTE DES DOUANIERS. 1897. 
Lent by Henry S. Howe, Esq. 


82.—PRAIRIE A GIVERNY. 1890. 
Leni by Messrs. Durand-Ruel & Sons. 
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83.—LES MEULES A GIVERNY. 1885. 
Lent by Miss Anne Thomson. 


84.—MEULES. Effet de Neige, Soleil Couchant. 

/ 1891. 

( Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
’ 


85.—STONE PINE, ANTIBES. 
Lent by Mrs. William Chester Chase. 


86.—CHAMPS D’AVOINE. 1890. 
Lent by Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 


87.—ANTIBES, VUE DE LA SALICE. 1888. 
Lent by Mrs. H. M. Johnston. 
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88.—EGLISE DE VERNON. Soleil. 1894. 
Lent by Henry L. Quick, Esq. 
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89.—EFFET DE NEIGE. 1885. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hammond. 


90.—VILLAGE DE SANDRIKEN, PRES CHRIS- 
TIANIA. 1895. 
Lent by Mrs. John Jay Borland. 


91.—ENTREE DU VILLAGE DE VETHEUIL. 
Lent by James M. Prendergast, Esq. 


92.—ETRETAT. 1885. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


93.—BORDS DE LA SEINE A VERNON. 1884. 
Lent by James F. Sutton, Esq. 


94.—ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 1894. 
Lent by Theodore M. Davis, Esq. 
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95.—HAYSTACKS, GIVERNY. 1885. 
Lent by Arthur T. Cabot, Esq. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


It is but a short step from Monet to Rodin. They 
were born in the same year, 1840, both acknowledge 
nature to be their great teacher, they have exhibited 
their works together, and are firm friends and each 
has achieved greatness through the most strenuous 
exertions and a steadfast adherence to a high ideal. 

Just before his death, Falguiére, one of the most 
distinguished of the classical French sculptors, ac- 
knowledged to a friend that Rodin was “master of us 
all.” It is true that Rodin’s sculptures are often 
strange in conception and difficult to understand, but 
the difficulty is more often the fault of the beholder. 
Few works have so successfully portrayed strong 
emotions in stone and bronze. As Monet by his abil- 
ity to understand and interpret nature has revolution- 
ized landscape art, so Rodin has created an epoch in 
sculpture. 

Born in poverty, an offspring of the people, Rodin 
has worked his way to the great central position in 
his art by surmounting every obstacle. In his early 
days it was necessary to earn bread for the sustenance 
of life, and for thirteen long years (1864-77) he 
labored as a workman in the ateliers of Barye and 
Carrier-Belleuse in Paris and with Van Rosburg in 
Brussels. During this interval the workman gained 
that remarkable technical skill which finally trans- 
formed him into the master. 

As early as 1864 the “Man with a Broken Nose” 
was sent to the Salon, and was refused. It was not 
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until 1877 that Rodin, whose pride had been deeply 
touched, decided to make another contribution. In 
that year the “Age of Bronze” was exhibited, and 
speedily created a sensation among the experts. The 
charge was openly made that a statue of such mar- 
velous fidelity to nature could only have been pro- 
duced by a mould from the human form. When the 
charge was proved to have been unfounded and the 
authorities were convinced of the honesty of the work, 
the artist, in 1880, was awarded a third-class medal. 
The first round of the ladder had been gained, and 
long since, the top has been reached. In 1882 his 
“Saint John the Baptist’ appeared, and was acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most powerful of all studies 
of the nude. It found a place in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. A host of admirers and followers gath- 
ered about the artist, and his fame was spread abroad. 
It is impossible, in the brief space allotted to this 
sketch, to allude to many of Rodin’s works. Countless 
figurines, heads, busts, torsos, statues, and groups 
have appeared periodically from the master’s hand. 
In 1889 Monet and Rodin exhibited their works 
together in the Georges Petit galleries, and the writer 
there saw for the first time some of the figures of the 
Calais group, which has since become so celebrated. 
With equal good fortune the writer also saw the next 
important exhibition of Rodin’s works in 1900, when 
a special pavilion was erected for them in connection 
with the national exhibition of that year. The ex- 
hibition of 1889 was comparatively deserted, but that 
of 1900 was attended by crowds of people. In the 
centre of the beautiful Salon, which was hung with 
straw-colored decorations, stood the famous Balzac, 
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at that time the focus of a storm of criticism and the 
almost equally vociferous plaudits of enthusiastic 
friends. This statue was surrounded by a large num- 
ber of other sculptures distinguished by the perfec- 
tion of their modelling and the grace and beauty of 
their forms. However much at variance with all pre- 
conceived standards of art Rodin’s sculptures may 
appear, there is always at the foundation some great 
idea, perhaps veiled in mystery, but always expressed 
with force and originality. 

The master’s chef-d’euvre is undoubtedly the great 
Dante Portal, nearly twenty feet in height, upon which 
the artist has been working for something like a quar- 
ter of a century. The doors were ordered by the 
French government for a Museum of Decorative Arts. 
Its panels are alive with countless forms of struggling 
beings, a mixture of despair and hope, over which 
sits Dante at the top, surveying the condemned. 

In person, Rodin is short, but robust of stature. He 
possesses a flowing beard, a charming face, and win- 
ning manners. He is simple and direct. Some one 
once said to him, while both were looking at a beau- 
tiful head which half emerged from a rough block of 
marble, “Well, did you mean anything?” Rodin’s 
reply was, “Enfin c’est un fleur sur un rocher.” It is 
the poet as well as the thinker which gives Rodin his 
peculiar charm in art expression. Many of his busts, 
such as those of Hugo, Rochefort, and Laurens, are 
full of vigor, life, and character; and his great monu- 
ments, like those of Lorrain, Lepage, Balzac, and the 
Calais group, are achievements in the long list of works 
which make the glory of French art. 

DesmMonp FitzGpra.p. 


SCULPTURES. 


1.—DESESPOIR. 
Lent by John W. Simpson, Eeq. 


2.—LE PENSEUR. 
Lent by John W. Simpson, Esq. 


3.—SAINT JEAN, SANS BRAS ET SANS TETE. 
Lent by John W. Simpson, Esq. 


4.—BROTHER AND SISTER. 
Lent by Henry L. Higginson, Esq. 


} 
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5.—THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 
Lent by Henry L. Higginson, Esq. 


cs 


6.—MOTHER AND CHILD. A Study. 
Lent by Charles Scribner, Esq. 


7.—UN DES BOURGEOIS DE CALAIS. . 
Lent by John W. Simpson, Esq. 


8.—VULCAN CREATING PANDORA. 
Lent by Henry L. Higginson, Esq. 


9.—DEATH OF ALCESTIS. 
Lent by Henry L. Higginson, Esq. | 


10.—SPHINX MODERNE. 


Lent by Eric Pape, Esq. 
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Lent by Henry L. Higginson, Esq. 
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Committee in Charge 


MR. HOLKER ABBOTT 

MR. THOMAS ALLEN 

MR. FRANCIS BULLARD 

MR. JOHN TEMPLEMAN COOLIDGE, JR. 
MR. DESMOND FITZGERALD 
MR. THOMAS B. FROTHINGHAM 
MR. A. W. LONGFELLOW 

MR. FRANK GAIR MACOMBER 
MISS HELEN G. MOSELEY 
MRS. WILLIAM L. PARKER 
MR. JOHN ENDICOTT PEABODY 
MISS ANNIE C. PUTNAM 

MRS. CHARLES 8. SARGENT 
MISS MARTHA SILSBEE 

MR. FREDERIC P. VINTON 


MR. C. HOWARD WALKER 
MR. EDWARD R. WARREN 


ef he 
REP: 
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